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Art Teacher 


(who has asked for a 
Christmas gift suggestion) 


AVE you tried an old-map lamp 
shade? Cut the shade to fit a wire 
frame. Work the outline drawing of the 
map on the flat pattern in brown or black 
India ink. Mountains, rivers, lakes, val- 
leys, can all be named in terms of the 
interests of the person who is to receive the 
gift. Decorative ships and fishes, and an 
old compass, may be drawn in the sur- 
rounding ocean. 


Tint the shade with washes of ‘‘ArtistTa’’ 
Water Color (from the sixteen-color assort- 
ment) in warm colors. Sew or glue the 
shade to the wire frame. Oil it on the 
underneath side with raw linseed oil. Let 
it dry for several days before binding 
the edge with harmonizing passe-partout 
binding. 


Q@ Merry Christmas To All! 


THE ArT SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 
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Trimming the Christmas Tree 


DOROTHY B. KALB 
Art Teacher, Wilson Normal School, Washington, D. C. 


O part of the Christmas celebration 

is more dear to the hearts of little 
folks than the Christmas tree, and even 
the grown-ups must acknowledge that 
the presence of a tree in the home or 
school makes for the yuletide spirit. 
But no one can truthfully say that all 
Christmas trees are beautiful. Indeed 
by the time one is loaded with variegated 
paper ornaments, balls of all hues, and 
tinsel hung on at every conceivable 
angle, the beauty may be lost. 

Of course the trimming of the tree 
may be a school project, and the result 
though lacking in aesthetic charm may 
be of great value and pleasure because of 
the participation of the children. But 
a tree trimmed purely for the sake of 
beauty, for its aesthetic appeal, is an art 
object and requires as much thought as 
the creation of any other work of art. 
It is such a tree we need to put before our 
classes from time to time to educate 
their taste, just as we develop ap- 
preciation of good pictures or house 
furnishings. 

The tree itself should be shapely, but a 
fir or spruce is not essential. Anyone 
living where scrub pine is plentiful 
will find a full pine tree a splendid 
Christmas tree. If it lacks symmetry, 


extra branches may be wired in to fill 
out the uneven places. 
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For the trimming being described, the 
tree should be placed in a corner or 
against a wall, with the light falling on it 
from the front, and not coming through 
it from the sides or back. It is par- 
ticularly effective when placed on an 
assembly hall stage against a black 
background, with all the light thrown by 
the footlights and bulbs around the 
proscenium arch. For such a setting the 
tree should be very tall, at least ten feet. 

The base may be concealed by pine 
branches, green paper or cloth wrapped 
around the stand. 

The decorations for this tree are 
limited to red balls and silver tinsel— 
not the kind that comes by the yard, but 
the bundles of thread-like silver called 
“‘ American tinsel,’’ which have been on 
the market since the war. Since only 
balls and tinsel are used there must be 
plenty of each, for the tree while looking 
light and fairy-like must not look empty. 

The balls should be of all sizes, from 
large ones four inches in diameter to the 
small one-inch ones that come in chains 
by the dozen. These little balls should 
be taken from the chain, threaded, and 
hung as separate balls. The large balls 
should be hung most thickly about the 
base of the tree and in toward the trunk. 
Some of them may be used to advantage 
higher up to fill in empty spaces between 
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branches. The little balls are hung very 
thickly about the top, out toward the 
ends of the branches, and on every tip 
all over the tree like tiny electric bulbs. 

If the tree has been placed close to a 
wall, very little trimming need be hung 
toward the back. 

After the balls are in place the tinsel 
should be put on, not thread by thread 
hung over the branches in a way that 
makes untrimming the tree almost im- 
possible and the loss of all the tinsel 
practically inevitable. While the effect 
of such trimming is good, there is a 
showier way, one that makes possible the 
use of the tinsel for several seasons at 
least, thus mitigating the slightly greater 
expense the first year. 

As each bundle of tinsel is removed 
from its card or box, like a skein of silk, 
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wrap a thin piece of wire around one end 
of the skein to bind the strands together. 
This leaves the other end of the skein 
open. The free end of the wire is then 
wrapped around the end of a branch of 
the tree, and the tinsel spread out, fan- 
like, to be caught at the sides in the 
needles of neighboring branches, or to 
fall like long icicles from the point of 
attachment. Begin hanging the tinsel 
to the low branches and work up to the 
top of the tree, as each succeeding skein 
should fall over the ones below. The 
tree should be completely covered, the 
spreading of the tinsel hiding the bare 
places without losing the vertical lines of 
the decoration. 

When completed, behold a fairy thing, 
dripping in silvery loveliness, with here 
and there a gleam of Christmas red! 


“The Gift Without the Giver is Bare” 


ANNYE ALLISON 
Richmond, Virginia 


HY not add a little personal 
touch to your Christmas gifts 
this year? The simplest and most in- 
expensive articles may be invested with 
charm and individuality when given a 
touch of the magic paint brush and 
accompanied by some appropriate jingle 
composed by yourself or selected for the 
purpose. 
Tube oil paints mixed with enamel are 
the best to use. These may be thinned 


with turpentine and applied with red 
sable brushes and pointers. 

Glass bulb bowls, bud vases and bed- 
room sets of water bottle and glass should 
be painted only on the outside, as water 
makes paint on the inside scale off after a 
little use. 
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All decoration should be rhythmic 
with, or tend to follow the structural 
lines of the object to be decorated. Keep 
the designs simple and depend largely on 
color harmony for effect. 

A slender bud vase, having for its 
decoration one rosebud with its long red- 
brown stem and green leaves twining 
about the shaft, and painted under the 
foot with the same color as the bud, may 
have this couplet on the accompanying 
card: 

This vase is very small, ’tis true, 
Yet it will hold a bud for you. 

The water bottle and glass may have 
designs of bunches of grapes or flowers at 
the four points of the compass, con- 
nected by horizontal stems, the bottoms 
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repeating the color of the fruit or flowers. 
Another way is to use a vertical design 
of iris or jonquils and leaves, painting 
the bottom to match. This may be 
written on the card: 


Just keep this water set in sight 
Lest you get thirsty in the night. 


Bulb bowls may have bands or 
festoons of flowers painted on the clear 
glass at the top, while the bottom may be 
a solid color or black. Either of these 
verses may be used: 

When the summer blossoms wane, 

Bulbs may brighten your window pane. 
or: 

Narcissus bulbs and jonquils, bright, 

Will bloom when winter snows are white. 


A glass fruit-knife, with the edges of its 
ground glass handle painted black or 
any solid color to match the design, 
which should of course, be fruit, may be 
sent with this couplet: 

Even a lemon will not stain 
This knife, ’twill all wash off again. 


or: 
Although I send this knife to you, 
It will not cut our love in two. 


Small glass baskets for short-stemmed 
flowers may have colored handles and 
narrow bands around the rims, and de- 
signs of small flowers of contrasting 
colors on each side. Here is an appro- 
priate verse: 


When stems are short and blossoms few, 
Perhaps this basket vase may do. 


The many varieties of glass candle- 
sticks may be decorated with solid 
colors and floral designs, and fitted with 
candles matching either the solid color 
or the flower in the design. For in- 
stance, a candlestick with an orange 
candle may have alternating panels of 
orange enamel and clear glass decorated 
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with sprays of oranges and blossoms, the 
top and bottom being either orange or 
black. 


Though we are many miles apart, 
Love’s candle glows within my heart. 


Attractive salad sets may be made by 
painting the handles of wooden forks and 
spoons, about half way down, some 
pretty color or black, and adding small 
designs of grapes, oranges, apples or 
berries. Put them in a long Christmas 
box, lined with white tissue paper, and 
enclose one of these jingles: 

When you help yourself to salad, 
Give a thought to other days, 

And the fun we had together, 
When we mixed the mayonnaise. 

or: 

I’m sending you this salad set, 

For your skill in that line lives in memory 
yet. 

Pretty, little, round, celluloid tape 
measures may be decorated on one or 
both sides with flowers, birds, fruit, or 
butterflies. Either of the following 
rhymes will do to accompany them: 

When the New Year with its treasure 
Is before your sight unrolled, 

May it give you, without measure, 
Health and joy and love untold. 

or: 

The measure of my gift is small, 
Yet I have room for wishes three: 

May you have happiness and health, 
And may you think of me. 


Many of us have seen shoe-trees with 
a face painted on the small round knob 
and feet on the other end. It is both 
newer and prettier to reverse this 
method of treatment, painting the face 
on the large end or toe, and on the 
other, some tiny design like one for-get- 
me-not surrounded by little leaves. 
Before decorating the shoe-trees, enamel 
them a solid color or black, spring and 
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SIMPLE BUT CAREFULLY PLANNED CUT PAPER CHRISTMAS TREES MOUNTED ON COLORED CARDS MAKE 


EASILY VERY ACCEPTABLE GIFT CARDS. THE LOWER FOUR DECORATIVE PANELS ARE PLANNED FOR 
LINOLEUM PRINTED GIFT CARDS. DESIGNED BY BYRON DE BOLT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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all. Enclose them in a tissue lined 
Christmas box, together with this jingle: 
I’m sending two little French maidens 
To keep your day slippers in trim. 
When you put on your little red felt ones 
With the bands of black fur ’round the 
rim. 

Darning eggs, with or without handles 
generally come already enameled, and 
only need to be decorated. They may 
be made to represent fish, rabbits, or 
faces, or may have simple designs of 
butterflies, birds, or flowers. This verse 
may be used: 

Darning stockings, mending gloves, 
These are things that no one loves; 
So this darner I am sending 

To assist you with your mending. 

Coat hangers, which come already 
enameled in dainty tints, may be 
decorated with small floral designs in 
harmonizing colors, with delicate trail- 
ing black stems, using either one long 
spray or three short ones. Use this 
verse or one you make yourself: 

Give me your coat or dress to hold, 
And I'll protect its every fold. 

Wooden bowls may be enameled a 

solid color, have a contrasting edge and 


be decorated with a squirrel eating nuts 
or an oak or chestnut branch; birds on 
sprays of fruit or flowers, or more simple 
decorations of fruit, flowers or nuts. In 
any case, the design must conform to 
the shape of the bowl. Here is a rhyme 
to go with it: 

When you are serving nuts or fruit, 

Perhaps this wooden bowl may suit. 

Sanitas-covered hot dish mats, lined 
with green felt, may have simple floral 
borders, or may be decorated only at the 
ends with fiowers, leaves, so well known 
in applique, is very good. You might 
use this couplet: 

Here are mats for your heated dishes, 
Sent with heartiest Christmas wishes. 

Wooden bread-board sets may have 
the edge of the board and the handle of 
the knife painted black or a color, and 
decorated simply with a tiny design of 
fruit or flowers. Here isarhyme: 

When you slice the bread for tea, 
Use this set and think of me. 

These are only a few of the many use- 
ful and inexpensive articles which may 
be converted into attractive gifts by 
means of the personal touch. 


A New Winter Bouquet 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
Art Director, Superior Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin 


RTISTIC flower arrangements in 
the home add beauty and charm. 
They also give much pleasure and add a 
note of friendliness. 
In countries where the flower season is 
very short, dried and artificial flowers are 
used often. Flowers made of crepe 


paper, wax, or cloth are usually very 
unsatisfactory both in color and shape. 
All natural material, straw flowers, gold- 
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en rod, grasses, weeds, berries, and 
ferns dry out in lovely forms and colors. 
The pine cones from various trees offer a 
variety of beautiful line and mass, and 
have a very durable construction. They 
are therefore both practical and beauti- 
ful for craft flowers. 

The Norway or red pine, the Jack or 
gray pine, the pitch pine and southern 
yellow pine are best for the double 
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nN PINE CONE FLOWERS FOR WINTER DECORATIONS HAVE COME TO US FROM THE PINE FORESTS OF THE 
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flowers, such as the dahlia, golden glow, 
water lily, aster, and zinnias. The long 
cone of the white pine lends itself to the 
making of larkspur, narcissus, snake 
flower, monkshood, daisy, and many 
other varieties, while the small compact 
cone of the spruce tree makes very 
beautiful bell-shaped flowers. 

The zinnia is the most effective and 
the simplest to construct. A large firm 
Norway or Jack pine is selected. The 
tip of the cone is cut away with a pair of 
scissors. See Sketch II. Sketch IT also 
shows the hole drilled through the tip 
about 34 of aninch. The stem is made 
from a piece of Dennison stem wire of 
medium weight. Dip one end of the 
stem in glue and insert in the hole. 

The flowers are now ready to paint. 
The zinnias have a glorious range of 
color to choose from. The green- 
yellows, yellow-oranges, reds, and violets 
in their different hues, values, and in- 
tensities, may all be used. Bright red- 
violet, grayed red-violet, light red-violet, 
red-violet and orange, bright orange- 
red, bright, light, and grayed red-orange, 
and bright orange-yellow will make a 








good scheme of color. Use tempera colors - 
to paint flowers. The American Crayon 
colors, R. O., O. R., O. Y., R. V., etc., 
may be used without mixing. To vary 
color use two colors and wash one color 
over the other before the first one is dry. 
Use white paint with colors to change 
the value. 

The leaves are made of Dennison leaf 
green crepe paper. Cut several pat- 
terns as shown in illustration. Make the 
leaves double by pasting two shapes 
together with a fine leaf wire between to 
form the mid-rib. The leaves may then 
be shaped as desired. Cut the wire for 
the mid-rib about 114 inches longer than 
the leaf. This allows enough wire to 
fasten the leaf tothe main stem. Fasten 
leaves to stem by winding about the 
main stem. Drawing No. 1V shows how 
to assemble the parts. Now cut the stems 
of wire uneven lengths and arrange them 
in a low bowl or medium height vase. 

This problem involves color study, 
composition, and craftsmanship, and 
can be used in anv grade beginning with 
the fifth. 





PINE CONE FLOWERS MAKE PERMANENT GROUPS FOR 
STILL-LIFE STUDIES AND SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS 
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PINE CONE FLOWER FORMS MADE BY JANE REHNSTRAND OF SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


The Madonna of the Chair 


AUGUSTA L. FEENER 
Detroit, Michigan 


HIS dramatization was written with 

- the idea of adhering strictly to 
historic values. The folk dance intro- 
duced dates back to early Italian days, 
while the song Mary sings to her baby, 
“Santa Lucia,” is an old Neapolitan 
melody. The costumes suggested have 
their origin in the study of the paintings 
of Raphael and his teacher, Perugino. 
The peasant girls may have tight 
bodices, brought to a V and with a V- 
shaped neck. They are joined to a full 
skirt, floor length. Full sleeves, elbow 
length, are worn. Colors which pre- 
dominate are red, green, and tan. The 
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hair, in all cases, is worn flowing. The 
headdress is a kerchief brought in a 
little at the nape of the neck. Mary’s 
costume as a child may be similar to that 
of other peasants with the exception of 
its being knee length. When she appears 
ten years later the dress as presented by 
Raphael in his ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair”’ 
must be strictly adhered to. A splendid 
reproduction may be found in “ Master- 
pieces in Colour,” by Paul G. Konoday. 

Raphael may be dressed as he pictured 
himself: A loosely woven brown robe 
resembling a smock or peasant’s cassock 
buttoned down the front, brown hair, 
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flowing loosely and a cap, circular in 
shape, brown in color, and turned back 
well off the face. 

Bernardo is in black, brown or gray, 
coarsely woven material, having for a 
belt a rope with knotted ends, the smock 
should come a little below his knees. 
Black tights and slippers complete his 
costume. 

Speaker: In a tiny village nestling 
among the mountains in the sunny land 
of Italy, almost four hundred fifty years 
ago was born a lovely baby. The 
parents, very proud of their little son 
and rejoicing that he was straight of 
limb and abounding in health, named 
Raphael! after the holiest of angels. 

Raphael’s father, Giovanni Santi, was 
an artist; his mother, Magia, a soft- 
voiced, dark-eyed Italian woman. They 
comprised a very loving family and 
there remains to us today a very touch- 
ing proof of this devotion. Giovanni 
painted Magia and baby Raphael as 
Madonna and Child on the walls of their 
home at Urbino. The painting exists, 
undimmed by time, a tribute to loving 
family relations. 

From earliest years, the boy was 
carefully guided and protected. When 
Raphael was only eight, and a year be- 
fore America was discovered, there came 
the deepest of sorrows to the Santi home. 
The lovely mother died. Three years 
later the father was stricken and Raphael 
at eleven was left an orphan. After this 
his uncle assumed the responsibility of 
his education and Raphael went to live 
with one of the most famous artists of 
the day, Perugino. 

Admiring the pictures of the artist as 
he did, Raphael’s early paintings re- 
semble greatly those of Perugino, indeed 
it is impossible to tell the early paint- 
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ings of Raphael from those of Perugino. 
It is said that the teacher and pupil, 
now twelve years of age, worked on 
many canvases at the same time, the 
resultant pictures appearing as though 
from the brush of Perugino alone. 

By this time Raphael had developed 
into a lovable, rather serious type of 
youth. His mind was of a deeply 
religious turn. He was never happier 
than when dewy-eyed Madonnas were 
springing to life under his brush. 

His famous “‘ Marriage of the Virgin”’ 
which now hangs in the Brera Gallery in 
Milan was painted at this period. The 
legend upon which the painting is based 
runs thus: The beautiful Virgin Mary 
was sought in marriage by many 
admirers. Finally the suitors were told 
to lay aside their heavy staffs for one 
night and in the morning, one would 
blossom, signifying her choice. They 
did as they were bid and next morning 
the rod belonging to Joseph was alive 
with delicate buds and flowers. Thus the 
picture represents the wedding taking 
place at the foot of the temple steps. 
The rejected suitors are all present and 
one is showing a touch of human nature 
in breaking his barren rod even as the 
marriage takes place. 

For nine years Raphael studied under 
Perugino, then travelled on to the 
beautiful city of Florence where he 
painted “The Madonna of the Garden” 
now in the Louvre in Paris. When he 
was twenty-five the fame of his soft-eyed 
Madonnas had reached the Vatican and 
an invitation was sent from the Pope to 
come to Rome to paint the walls of the 
palace. The work, beautifully done, re- 
mains a monument to his genius to this 
day and Raphael’s fame was established. 
Always he loved to paint Madonnas. 
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One hanging in the Pitti Palace in 
Florence is ““The Madonna of the Chair.” 
In our dramatization we shall endeavor 
to depict to you the incidents relating to 
the painting of this masterpiece. 

Scene I 

This scene opens with a frolic of 
Italian peasants. The ancient Tar- 
rentula may be danced here or the fol- 
lowing old Tyrolean folk dance is 
suggested: 

Form in circle. As chord is struck 
half the girls step in front of their part- 
ners facing. This forms two concentric 
circles. 

1. Step forward on right foot and hop 
three times. (Hands are extended at 
sides, palms down.) 

2. Step back on left foot, right foot 
extended forward and hop three times. 

3. Hopping on left foot, touch right 
toe to floor four times. 


4. Hopping on left foot, touch right 
heel to floor four times. 

5. Hopping on left foot, touch right 
toe across left four times. 

(During 2, 3, 4, 5, right arm is across 
body and left is circled over head.) 

6. With a jump bring left foot behind 


right, then right foot behind left. 
this four times. 

(With first jump hands are circled 
over head, at second extend shoulder 
high at sides, third circled and so on. 
Quick changes.) Repeat, beginning with 
left foot. 

At the conclusion of the dance, Ber- 
nardo, the hermit enters. Peasants gather 
around him and shout, “Bernardo’’! 
From their expressions it may be seen 
that he is greatly loved. 

Bernardo stands on a little elevation, 
hands outspread in blessing, peasants 
kneel humbly. 


Do 


Bernardo: “Beneath the shade of this 
great oak have I taught you many years. 
I have ministered to your wants in 
sickness and in trouble. (Peasants nod 
solemnly to each other.) But on this, 
the eve of the good St. Anthony, we are 
gathered here with joyful hearts. There- 
fore I bid you be merry.” 

Peasants wave their hands and shout 
“Bravo”! They resume dance and at 
its conclusion they trip lightly off stage. 

Bernardo, walks slowly to center stage 
(solemnly): “In this beautiful world I 
have been given two faithful friends, this 
giant oak which shelters me from the 
burning rays of the summer sun and 
from the biting winds of the dread 
winter. In the constant waving of its 
branches it converses with me of the 
Almighty God’s tender care of both 
great and small on earth. My other 
friend is little Mary, the daughter of a 
vine dresser living near by who daily 
brings me fresh fruit from her father’s 
vineyard. In her unremitting kindness 
I find my faith in mankind spring anew 
each day.” (Stands with head bowed 
in silent prayer.) 

Enter Mary, carrying covered basket. 
“To you, good Bernardo, have I brought 
a basket of food. Now must I hasten 
homeward for the storm clouds hang low 
overhead, the birds have ceased their 
songs and taken flight and an ominous 
silence reigns in the air.” 

“Many thanks to you, little Mary, 
may the gratitude of an old man who 
has not many years on this earth, follow 
you always to make lighter your foot- 
steps and merrier your laughter.” 

Exit Mary, saying “Thank you, holy 
man. Farewell.” 

Bernardo (looking about anxiously): 
“T see a terrible storm approaching. I 
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pray little Mary may reach a spot of 
safety. (Thunder is heard. Stage be- 
comes darker.) My tiny hut will be no 
refuge. Better should I brave the storm 
in the open. (Glances at oak.) My 
friend, the mighty oak seems to extend 
an invitation to rest within its mighty 
arms. And see the hosts of birds which 
have sought sanctuary in its sheltering 
limbs! I’ll seek my safety there.” (Exit.) 


ScENE II 


Same as heretofore but ravages of a 
storm are seen. Branches are piled up 
stage and a few boards in one corner 
signify the collapse of Bernardo’s hut. 

Enter Bernardo. Slowly and pain- 
fully he makes his way to center stage. 
His clothes are torn and hair matted to 
his head. (Feebly): “Three days did the 
great storm rage. My friend, the an- 
cient oak, sheltered me from all harm. 
The birds and I found sanctuary within 
its gnarled branches while the great 
storm-god thundered triumphant across 
the heavens and like Attila’s army left 
naught but barrenness and destruction 
in its wake. The villagers have forgotten 
old Bernardo in their own troubles. 
Hunger has o’ertaken me and my poor 
old limbs refuse to bear me further.” 
(Sinks to the ground.) 

Enter Mary slowly stepping over the 
debris. ‘As soon as fallen trees could 
be cleared from the path have I sought 
the good Bernardo but found him not. 
His hut in ruins lies, but whether he 
escaped I know not. I'll rest me now 
and take up my search anon. (As Mary 
seats herself her eye falls upon Ber- 
nardo.) Tis he! (Runs eagerly to him.) 
Bernardo! Bernardo’! Mary shakes 
him and tries to arouse him. Kneels 
and listens intently. 


“He is not dead, for I hear a faint 
beating of his heart. Oh! to get him 
to our home where he could get good 
care.” 

Bernardo (roused but half bewil- 
dered): “‘Where am 1?” 

Mary: “Here, safe beneath the old 
oak tree. The storm has passed and I 
have come to bring you to my father’s 
home where you may end your days in 
peace.”’ 

Bernardo (assisted by Mary rises to 
his feet leaning heavily on the girl): 
“Your aid is timely, child. Had you not 
appeared I should have died of hunger. 
There lies the ruins of my humble home 
tossed round as driftwood in the wake of 
the storm.”’ 

Mary: “But where were you, holy 
man, that you escaped death in the fall- 
ing timbers?” 

Bernardo: “I climbed into the 
branches of the great tree and there 
I rested while lightning flashed and 
thunder reverberated about me. The 
mighty tree did save my life and now 
you bringing food to my famished lips 
have rescued me anew. May God in 
His mercy bless you, give you health 
and happiness. I pray that little Mary 
and the grand old oak may never be for- 
gotten but in some way be glorified 
together.” 


ScENE III 


Ten years later. Little Mary now 
grown to womanhood sits knitting. 

Mary: “Ah me, on this, the feast of 
the dear St. Anthony, my mind carries 
me back ten years to the eve of another 
St. Anthony’s. Well do I remember 
the fearful storm which waged its havoc 
here, houses blown down, trees up- 
rooted lying this way and that, their 
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branches intertwined; men maimed and 
killed. (Covering her face with her 
hands.) A fearful sight! And pious 
Bernardo, seeking refuge in his great oak 
tree was saved. Some days later I, with 
difficulty, made my way thither and 
found the good old man half starved and 
wholly helpless and when I led him to 
my father’s home he said I saved his life 
and prayed the great tree and I might in 
some way be glorified together. Bernardo 
died. The great tree was cut down. 
This barrel now bears witness to its one 
time strength. The worldly hopes men 
set their hearts upon turn to ashes. 
But I am blessed by bringing to this 
world two stalwart youths whose lives I 
hope to mould on lives divine. (Brightly) 
But now the villagers approach to trip 
light measures on St. Anthony’s Eve.” 

(Enter dancers: Dance Tyrolean 
Peasant Dance as before. They exit 
and Mary’s two boys romp in.) 

Mary: ‘Come, my babies. You have 
had a long day’s play and now ’tis time 
to sleep.” 

First boy: “But do we not stay up a 
little late on dear St. Anthony’s Eve?” 
Mary: “’Tis later now than usual.” 

Second boy: “But, Mother dear, we 
just met a stranger from the city who 
talked with us.”’ 

Mary: “A stranger? No, dear child, 
’tis years since aught but villagers set 
foot within this hamlet.”’ 

First boy: ‘But, yes we did. He 
called us pretty babes and said he’d 
come again to paint us.”’ 

Mary: (In astonishment) “To paint 
you?” 

Second boy: 
painter. 
many years. 
recall it. 


“Yes, Mother, he is a 
He says he lived in Florence 


His name is—I can not 
Can you, brother?”’ 


First boy: “It’s like an 
Peter? No—” 

Second boy: 
Raphael.” 

Mary (laughing): ‘‘Nonsense, child. 
The great Raphael paints only for Pope 
Julius in his palace, the Vatican. Some 
one has been playing jokes on my little 
lambies. Come, let mother sing you a 
sleepy song. It is time to close your 
eyes.”’ (Sitsdown. The younger child 
climbs into her lap while the older leans 
against her, glancing into her face. She 
sings, ‘Santa Lucia.”’ Child folds his 
hands in prayerful attitude. See pic- 
ture, Madonna of the Chair.) As Mary 
sings, Raphael comes quietly in un- 
oberved by Mary. In pantomine he 
expresses his admiration. Eagerly takes 
pencil from pocket, searches for paper, 
finds none, frowns. He sketches a few 
lines in the air. His eyes fall upon bar- 
rel. He shows his pleasure. Seizes 
cover and begins some rapid sketching, 
glancing eagerly at Mary and back at 
work. Finishes. Appears well satis- 
fied. Tucks barrel cover under his 
arm and tiptoesout. Younger child has 
gone to sleep cuddling in mother’s neck. 
Curtain falls as Mary finishes singing. 

A living picture of the Madonna of 
the Chair follows. This must be care- 
fully worked out. To simulate the 
round character of the picture take two 
upright poles six feet high. Nail wood 
on end at right angles to form a solid 
standing base. Now stretch a sheet and 
tack it to either pole. Cut a circular 
hole three feet in diameter. Drape 
black behind the Madonna to form 
the background. Place Mary and her 
children between the drape and the 
sheet. Be sure space relations are 
accurate. Turn spotlight on. 


angel’s— 


“T have it —’tis 
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A Real Wintry Christmas Card 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Instructor in Art Department, Sacramento Junior College, California. 


HE joy of receiving Christmas cards 
is always intensified at the realiza- 
tion that there is a bit of hand painting 
on them, or even all hand drawn. Such 
cards carry with them a feeling of per- 
sonal thought and consideration. Many 
of the gift cards on the market, the 
expensive ones, are outstanding for just 
the little hand painting they display. 
Here we have the directions for 
making a card as lovely as you can buy, 
and it costs very little. If considered as 


a classroom project, the designs of the 
students should be voted upon, and the 
one best suited for this idea then made 
into a cut and printed on tinted cards for 


coloring. Prices on cards, and on 
folders made of a lighter weight paper, 
and the price of the cut and the printing 
may be obtained at any printing shop. 

The design should be simple and 
neatly drawn. The coloring is all in flat 
tones (showcard color), although the deer 
on the Santa Claus card were painted 
in the regular transparent brown water 
color, because the parts were so fine, and 
the color did not show on the black 
printed background when it did ac- 
cidentally go over the edge. Show card 
colors are more decorative, though, for 
painting the cards. The colors should 
all be quite bright. Choose a black or 
dark blue printers’ ink for printing the 


= 


ss 


cards. Mix a little blue, violet, or 
yellow with white for the snow, so that 
it may show up more clearly against the 
all white snowflakes that are spattered 
on after the card is all painted. 

Individual cards may be made by 
drawing the design onto the card with 
india ink, and then painting it. 

Now cut a thin paper mask to fit 
over the design. An old tooth brush, 
with bristles cut short, is then painted 
with white show card color. Hold it 
vertically over the portion to be spat- 
tered, and scrape toward you with a 
knife blade. Very little practice is 
needed to become quite expert at spat- 
tering the snowflakes onto the card. 
The tiny white dots give the whole card 
a lovely soft harmonious feeling. The 
fine enclosing lines on the two designs of 
playing and singing figures are put in 
only as a guide for cutting the size of the 
mask, and are not a part of the design. 
Paint in a green-gray background on the 
musicians, and a violet gray background 
for the singers. The sky in the scene 
above may bé a light yellow. 

Sometimes lightweight paper for folder 
cards may cut down to such a size 
that it will allow for tearing and making 
deckle edge cards, although deckle edge 
paper can be had at the printers. Verses 
may be printed in type. 
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Holiday Handicrafts 
That Any Boy or Girl Can Make 


A Matcu Sare 


HIS little wall pocket for matches is 
made of stiff pasteboard covered 
with plain-colored paper and decorated 
with shapes cut from paper of a con- 
trasting color. 

On a piece of stiff pasteboard draw a 
rectangle nine inches high and four 
inches wide. Then draw the curved 
ends as shown in the diagram. The 
easiest way to make even curves is to cut 
a piece of paper the size of the rectangle, 
fold its sides together, and then cut the 
curves. Since both sides are cut at 
once they will necessarily be alike. 

Draw the shape for the pocket ac- 
cording to the measurements in the dia- 
gram. Now cut the two pieces for the 
wall pocket from the cardboard, glue 
them to colored paper (construction 
paper is best) and trim the paper from 
around them. 

Cut a strip of sandpaper two and one- 
half inches long and one-half inch wide 
and glue it near the bottom of the back 
of the safe. Now cut the parts of the 
design from paper of a color that will 
look well with the color you have used 
for the pocket. You might have white 
spots on a pocket of any dull color, dark 
brown spots on tan, or you might use a 
color combination which you especially 
like. Paste the spots carefully in their 
places. 

Fold the pieces for the pocket at the 
dotted lines, bending the side pieces back. 
Hold the pocket piece against the back 
piece, mark the places for the tabs, and 


cut slits for them with sharp knife. Put 
the tabs through the slits and paste them 
down. 


A Nove. CALENDAR 

This little desk calendar is to be cut 
from stiff cardboard or wood and painted 
or enameled. The calendar pad, which 
can be bought at a ten-cent store or 
taken from an unattractive calendar, is 
glued in place. 

To make the pattern, draw a rectangle 
six inches high and four inches wide and 
mark it into inch squares. Then you 
can easily draw the design by making 
lines through the inch squares to corre- 
spond with the lines in the small squares 
in the diagram. If you are using wood 
or very heavy pasteboard, a jig-saw will 
be handy for cutting out the shape. 

Enamel the pup in black and white, 
brown and white, or black and tan, and 
enamel the edge that is to hold the 
calendar pad in some dull color. All 
that remains to be done is to glue the 
pad in place. 


A Letrrer Pocket 


This handy pocket for unanswered 
letters is made of construction paper 
glued to a backing of stiff pasteboard. 
It is decorated with a design cut from 
paper of a contrasting color and glued in 
place. 

Cut the two pieces from heavy paste- 
board, spread glue over them, and lay 
them face down on colored paper such as 
construction paper. Any harmonizing 
colors may be used—brown with tan, 
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yellow, or orange designs, tan with 
dark brown designs, green with brown, 
blue with orange, etc. 

Trim the paper around the edges of 
the pasteboard and make a hole in the 
top of the large piece for a hanger. 
Bend the pocket piece on the dotted 
lines and make slits in the back where the 
tabs should go through. Cut the pieces 
for the design from colored paper and 
glue them in place. 

Hazet F. SHOWALTER 
Davenport, Nebraska 


a of us love to play with water, but 
just splashing around isn’t half as 
much fun as really to make something. 

One of the most ingenious and amusing 
toys is the Magic Bottle. 

All that you need is a big bottle full of 
water, way to the top. Then fill the 
little vial, put your finger over the 


mouth, turn upside down and dip 
quickly into the mouth of the large 


bottle. (Fig. 1.) 

You will find that perhaps half an 
inch of air has got into the top of the vial. 
If you haven’t let in enough air, the vial 
will sink to the bottom of the bottle and 
you must fish it out and try again. If 
you have let in too much air, the vial will 
float high and once more you must try. 
Your object is to let enough air into the 
vial so that it will just barely float and 
no more, bobbing under at the lightest 
touch. This is what requires patience. 

When you finally have the vial prop- 
erly posed, and you may have to try a 
good many times before you succeed, 
insert the cork lightly. 

As you press the cork down, water is 
forced up into the vial and compresses 
the air. This makes the vial less buoy- 
ant and it dives to the bottom. 


Pull out the cork the least trifle. As 
the pressure is removed, the air expands, 
the vial regains its buoyancy and jumps 
up again. 

By skilfully manipulating the cork in 
this way, remembering to move it only a 
hair’s breadth at a time, you can make 
the vial dive up and down or halt mid- 
way, as if by magic. 

When you have astonished your 
friends with the magic bottle, you can 
explain to them how it works, and then 
play an interesting game. Each person 
takes turns to see how long he can keep 
the vial poised in the center. When it 
hits the bottom or the top, this is a miss, 
and the next player has his turn. 

J ACK-IN-THE-ENVELOPE 

This is the way to amuse your friends 
with a good joke that does them no harm. 
It is known as Jack-in-the-Envelope. 

Ask your mother or sister for a wire 
hairpin and a sheet of note paper with 
envelope. 

From the usual shape shown in Fig. 1, 
bend the hairpin till it looks about as 
Fig. 2. Stretch a rubber band across 
from two hooks. 

Fig. 3 shows the next step, which is to 
insert a match (the head of course must 
be broken off) and wind it up as far as 
the band will allow. 

Then slip “Jack” into a folded sheet 
of note paper (Fig. 4) and hold the edges 
pinched together so he can’t unwind. 

Now enclose in an envelope (Fig. 5) 
addressed to someone whom you wish to 
surprise. 

When your friend pulls out the sup- 
posed note, “Jack” will unwind with a 
sudden snap and rattle that will make 
the “reader” jump in astonishment. 

Better try the joke on yourself first 
to be sure that it works right. 
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Exastic Moror Boat 


It is always fun to make something 
that will do something. If you know 
how to whittle and can find an old cigar 
box, you can easily make an elastic motor 
boat. 

The beauty of this boat is that it will 
really run. Of course it won’t do 
twenty ‘‘knots”’ in a heavy sea, but in a 
bathtub or large pan it will paddle 
around pretty lively. 

Cut out the hull as suggested in Fig. 
1—the ‘‘beam,” or width, about 3 
inches; the length, 6 or 7 inches. These 
dimensions may be varied to suit your 
own ideas as a naval architect. 

The “ wheel-box”’ in the middle should 
be about 3 inches long by 1% inches 
wide. 

Now lay out the two blades of the 
paddle wheel, about 2 inches long by 1 
inch wide. This will give )% inch clear- 
ance all round, so the wheel won’t strike 
the sides of the “ wheel-box.”’ 

Mortise both blades as shown in Fig. 2 
and join them together as in Fig. 3. If 
carefully cut and fitted, the blades can 
be gently forced together and will bind 
without need of tying or tacking. 

The motor is then “assembled” by 
slipping two or three rybber bands 
around the hull amidships, through 
opposite angles of the paddle wheel, 
Fig. 4. 

To start the “motor”’ wind the paddle 
wheel backward as far as the bands will 
stand the strain, then put the boat in the 
water and release the wheel. 


A Prec GAME 


Did you ever wonder what boys and 
girls used to play years and years ago, 
before there were any such things as 


bicycles, air rifles, electric trains, and 
the other modern amusements? 

Here is one of these old games, which 
your grandfather may have played when 
aboy. Itisa peg game. 

The board should be eight inches 
square and about %4-inch thick. Draw 
very light lines dividing the board into 
64 one-inch squares. The holes are #5 
inch diameter, bored as shown in Fig. 1. 
Be careful not to bore the holes way 
through but only to a depth of, say % 
inch. 

You have 33 holes and you will need 
32 pegs about 134 inches long and 
tapered to fit firmly into the holes as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

To play the game, put pegs in all holes 
except the center hole. Then “jump” 
one peg over another and lay aside the 
latter, somewhat as in checkers. You 
can jump forward or backward in any 
direction perpendicular or parallel to the 
sides of the board, but you cannot “jump 
diagonally. The object is to “jump 
off” all the pegs except one, and to have 
this last peg left standing in the center 
hole. 

Fig. 1 gives the key to the game. The 
small numbers show the order of each 
jump, and the arrowhead shows the 
direction. For example, you begin wth 
the middle peg in the second row from 
the bottom and jump straight ahead, as 
the arrow shows, landing in the center 
hole which was left empty. 

Remove the peg over which you 
jumped. Then look for the second 
jump, which is the second peg from the 
left in the third row from the bottom; 
jump to the right, as the arrow shows. 

By carefully following the diagram, 
you will soon learn to do the game with- 
out help. 
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SHOESTRING WatcH Fos 

When you are in camp or playing 
games, perhaps you like to carry a watch 
that doesn’t cost much. Such a watch 
ought to have the same kind of a fob, 
and this is the way to make one. 

Get two new flat-woven shoe strings. 
They may be either black or tan, but 
they must be long. 

The whole secret is in starting; when 
this is once done, the rest is easy. Call 
the first string AB and loop it in the 
middle as shown in Fig. 1. The second 
string CD, is woven at right angles 
across the first as shown in Fig. 2. 

Now bring the strands neatly together 
still leaving the two-inch loop, and you 
get Fig. 3, which is merely Fig. 2, 
tightened up. 


Take strand D and lay it over. This 


gives Fig.4. Lay strand A over and get 
Fig. 5. Lay strand C over and get Fig. 6. 


Finally, lay strand B over, tuck it 
under strand D (see Fig. 6) and pull out 
straight. 


You now have Fig. 8 and the fob is 
started. The rest of the weaving is done 
by the same method; lay over each 
strand in turn and then lock the stitch 
by passing the last strand under the 
first. 

Keep on weaving until only short ends 
are left (Fig. 9). Turn over each end 
as indicated, and thrust it between the 
stitches entirely through the fob, then 
cut off close on the opposite side. “Tack” 
neatly with needle and thread to prevent 
the ends ever working loose. 

Another method of finishing is to take 
the fob as shown in Fig. 9, and “tack” 
the final stitch with needle and thread. 
The ends are then cut off, leaving about 
14 inch, and tasseled or fringed. 

The watch is attached as shown in 
Fig. 10, by putting the loop through the 
watch ring, thrusting the fob itself 
through the loop, and pulling tight. 


C. N. STONE 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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A SERVICEABLE WATCH FOB WOVEN FROM SHOESTRINGS. 
THIS IS DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE BY C. N. STONE 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS DESIGNED IN THE ART DEPARTMENT OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF MISS GRACE L. BELL. 
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A GROUP OF CHRISTMAS STICKERS DESIGNED AND PRINTED AT THE SEWARD JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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LINOLEUM CUT DESIGNS, DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY THE STUDENTS 
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CHRISTMAS TREE DESIGNS MADE WITH SCRAPS OF COLORED PAPER BY CHILDREN 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. RECEIVED FROM JESSIE TODD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


AND THE WISE MEN SAW THE YOUNG CHILD WITH MARY, HIS MOTHER, AND WORSHIPPED HIM; ANI 
WHEN THEY HAD OPENED THEIR TREASURES, THEY PRESENTED UNTO HIM GIFTS: GOLD, AND FRANKIN- 
CENSE AND MYRRH 

Vagazine, Deceml 
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“THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
FROM THE WATER COLOR PAINTING BY SIR EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES IN THE BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, ART GALLERY 
The School Arts Magazine, Decembe 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ILLUMINATED PAGES DECORATED BY THE CRAFTSMEN OF LONG AGO COME 


DOWN TO Us TODAY ON THEIR DURABLE PARCHMENT AS EXAMPLES OF GLORIFIED WRITING 
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IN RUSKIN SAID THAT PERFECT ILLUMINATION IS ONLY WRITING MADE LOVELY, NOT ADDING 


BY AUTY TO LETTERING BUT LETTERING MADE BEAUTIFUL, A FUNDAMENTAL OF ART APPLICABLE TO 


MANY BRANCHES 
The School Arts Magazine, December 192 
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ALL ' THE CUO RLD Is 
CHANGED 1 THINK 
Since first 1 herd the feotetepe of thy soul j 
Move still ch still beside me , as tha, stole a 
Betuipet me and the dreadful cuter brink 
Of sbviows dusch where! whe thought tosink | 
ae caught up inte lave and taught the whole Z. 
Of Life in a new rhythm The cup of dole 

Lied gave for baption , lam fin te dink 

And its sweetness Oweet with thee ancar : 
The name of country heaven ars changed awas : 


For wher thou art or shale be there orhere, 
And thie-- ‘this Lute and song- ~-laed yesterdas 
[The singing angelelnow] are only dear 
Because thay: name moves right un what it says 
EB Brouming - 





A GROUP OF PAGES ILLUMINATED BY MODERN ARTISTS AFTER THE MANNER OF THE EARLY ILLUMI 
NATORS. ILLUMINATED LETTERING IS A DELIGHTFUL AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS ART CRA 
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ELL LETTERED AND DECORATED QUOTATIONS IS AN ART KNOWLEDGE WELL CORRELATED TO LITERA- 
URE AND ONE THAT ART TEACHERS FIND INCORPORATE ALL THE IMPORTANT ART PRINCIPLES 
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The Possibilities of Paper Cutting for the Happiest 
Season of the Year 


GRACE M. POORBAUGH 


Palo Alto, California. 


AKING some one happy, doing 

something for others, is the key- 

note of the Christmas season, and 

throughout December the work should 

be designed to help and develop the 
Christmas spirit. 

The first step toward entering upon 
the Christmas thought is to make the 
Baby real and not treat it merely as a 
story. The children may be too young to 
understand the significance of the birth 
of the Christ Child, but they can under- 
stand the joy in the celebration of His 
birthday. They all know what it means 
to keep birthdays. Let Christmas mean 
to them a birthday, the Christ Child’s 
birthday, and we celebrate it by making 
gifts because He was the greatest gift 
the world has ever known. 


The children will have many happy 
hours as they listen to their sweetest of 
all stories—the story of the ‘Babe of 
Bethlehem.” 

As a part of the story is told from day 
to day, let the children illustrate it by 
means of cuttings. They have had so 
much practice in illustrating other 
stories that most of them will be able to 
do a good piece of work. Four composi- 
tions will be sufficient to illustrate the 
story—the little town of Bethlehem, 
Mary and Joseph going to Bethlehem, 
the shepherds, and the Wise Men. A 
cover for the book may be worked out in 
their own way. 

Besides a Christmas book, there are 
many simple yet attractive and useful 
gifts which can be made by using cut- 
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PAPER CUT PROBLEMS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME BY GRACE M. POORBAUGH, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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POORBAUGH 





tings. It is surprising how much can be 
done with just paper. Taste in the 
selection of harmonizing colors and in 
the use of design is all that is neces- 
sary. 

The bookmark (Fig. 1) is very pretty 
and one which any child can make. It 
affords an opportunity for an excellent 
lesson in measuring and cutting. A 
strip of gray drawing paper 1 inch by 
9 inches and one of violet tinted paper 
134 inches by 834 inches are required. 
Cut two stars, one of gray drawing paper 
214 inches, the other of violet tinted 
paper 134 inches and mount the violet 
on the gray. Cut the strips pointed at 
one end and mount the violet on the 
gray. Paste the stars on the straight end 
leaving the point loose to slip over the 
page of a book. 

Figure 2 shows a blotter which is 


easily made. Out of a 5-inch square of 
violet tinted paper cut the largest circle 
possible. Fold this and cut double as 
shown in Figure 3. This is mounted on 
a gray circle the same size. Several 
pieces of gray blotting paper are also cut 
the same size and all are fastened to- 
gether with a round-headed brass fas- 
tener. Other shades of paper may be 
used for both the bookmark and the 
blotter if one prefers. 

Figure 4 shows a calendar made by 
using a simple cut landscape. With a 
little practice the children soon learn to 
cut a pine tree by folding a paper 
lengthwise and cutting double (Fig. 5). 

The Christmas folder (Fig. 6) has a 
pine tree in a tub used as a unit of design. 
The tub as well as the tree is made by 
folding a small piece of paper and cutting 
double (Fig. 7). 
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CHRISTMAS SUBJECTS FOR DRAWING LESSONS THAT MAY BE DRAWN WITH 
THE PENCIL OR WITH CHALK ON THE BLACKBOARD. DRAWN BY BYRON DE BOLT 
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A FIREPLACE AND SETTLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS, DESIGNED BY MISS 
MABEL ARCHER, NAMEAUG SCHOOL, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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A STANDING DOLL THAT CAN BE COSTUMED FOR ANY OCCASION. 
DESIGNED BY MADALENE FITZSIMMONS OF VANDERGRIFT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CUT PAPER TREE DESIGNS FOR GIFT BOXES MAKE PER- 
SONAL AND ARTISTIC CONTAINERS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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THE TREE IN ABSTRACT MOTIFS 


TREE VPESIGNS FOR HOLIDAY GIFT BOXES 


THE TREE MADE INTO ABSTRACT MOTIFS BECOMES A PLEASING AND PROFESSIONAL DESIGN. THE 
DESIGNS ON THESE TWO PAGES HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA, HIGH SCHOOL. 
MISS NELLIE FISCHER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 





Christmas Cards 


MRS. KATHRYN D. LEE 
Duluth, Minnesota 


“T ET’S make our own Christmas 

cards.”’ A bored expression comes 
over the class. It isn’t yet Thanks- 
giving. How could any one be interested 
in Christmas? But we shall try. 

Take a pencil or charcoal and try for 
an idea. Brows begin to pucker, but 
after a time the pencils begin to move 
and you feel somewhat encouraged. So 
you look over the shoulders to see the 
results. Hopeless! Christmas trees 
drawn in a very naturalistic sort of way. 
Stockings hanging by a fireplace, every 
brick of which has been painstakingly 
drawn, and always holly wreaths and 
Christmas bells! 

Let’s begin all over. First we shall 
write on the board all the Christmas 
suggestions we can think of: trees, bells, 
holly, Santa Claus, toys, reindeer, stars, 
camels, the three Wise Men, ships. Now 
we are beginning to think. All old ideas 
of course, but we shall try to do them in 
a different way. 

We shall make our designs suitable for 
a linoleum block. All the lines must be 
quite strong and there must be an 
interesting pattern of dark and light. 
Try for something big and bold and 
simple. If you work in masses make 
your background shapes as interesting 
as the design itself. 

A collection of cards which are partic- 
ularly good in dark and light we find is 
a great help. It simplifies the problem 


when we see how some one else has 
worked it out. 
After our designs are made we trace off 
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the designs on onion skin paper. Place 
this over the block so the lettering will 
read backwards, transfer it with carbon 
paper and now we are ready to cut it. 
Small wood carving tools are the best, 
but a sharp knife will do. 

Perhaps there are several boys in the 
printing department, who are up with 
their work and would like to print them 
for us. It takes a very heavy pressure 
to get a print and unless we have 
Japanese paper which is rather expen- 
sive it is too difficult to print them by 
hand. 

Tag board has a lovely cream-colored 
surface or we may have cards cut at the 
stationers for a penny apiece. Shall we 
have our cards printed in red, green or 
black? Our designers will determine 
that. 

If we wish to retain the good will of 
the printer we must have our linoleum 
mounted lengthwise the grain of the 
wood to lessen the tendency of the wood 
to warp. Cut off the corners and sharp 
edges on the margin outside your de- 
sign as they break the pins which hold 
the cards to the press and above all, we 
must be sure to have all the cards the 
same size. This last saves much time 
and labor for the printer. 

Now our cards are ready for the 
color. With our water colors we put 
some bright spots about on the ones 
which have been printed in black. The 
red and green ones are touched up with a 
bit of gold and each one has his own 
personal cards all ready for Christmas. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
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A GROUP OF GREETING CARDS DESIGNED AND CUT ON LINOLEUM 
BY THE STUDENTS. MRS. KATHRYN D. LEE, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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A JOINTED DEER WHICH DELIGHTS LITTLE PEOPLE. 
FROM G. ELEANOR SHAW, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHRISTMAS WINDOWS 
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CCASIONALLY the art teacher is 
requested to make appropriate 
place cards for such a large party that it 
would be impossible to do it all herself. 
The accompanying cards have been de- 
signed so that they are very effective if 
traced, cut out and pasted by careful 
pupils or members of a committee, 
leaving only the printing of the names 
for the teacher. 


The Christmas card is meant to hang 
on a tumbler. The red ring of thin 
paper pasted against the green wreath 
forms holly berries where it shows 
through the punched holes. Old English 
printing makes a neat finish. 


MarGARET J. SANDERS 
New Haven, Conn. 


Christmas Windows 


MARGARET J. SANDERS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


N THE brief study of the history of art 

and architecture, a simple drawing 
that pupils can use to supplement their 
written notes, adds to their interest. 
During the study of Gothic art, the 
selection of such a problem becomes 
difficult, and the making of a rose win- 
dow by folding and cutting offers a 
solution. 

Materials used were a six-inch circle 
of thin black or gray paper and half a 
sheet of white typewriter paper. The 
“stained glass” was first made by 
moistening the white paper, and while 


still wet, mottling with water colors. 
The harmonies used are, red, orange, and 
yellow; yellow, green and blue; or blue, 
violet, and red. This is also helpful in 
color study, as the pupils soon learn 
that if, instead of analogous, they use a 
complementary harmony, the result, 
when blended, will be dark and 
muddy. 

While this was drying the window 
itself was made. The black circle was 
folded into eighths. Most Gothic rose 
windows contain twelve instead of eight 
units, but in adapting the designs for 
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CHRISTMAS WINDOWS 
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SANDERS 





the pupils, this was modified so as to be 
simpler. Designs such as the accom- 
panying were drawn on the blackboard. 
Here was an opportunity to allow for 
individual differences, by allowing pupils 
to select from four or five. The design 
chosen was copied in pencil on the folded 
paper. A few hints may be given, as 
“Be sure to avoid breaking the outer rim 
of the circle’’; ‘the design from Chartres 
cathedral is the simplest. Choose it if 


you are not good at fine work.” The 
design is then cut out carefully with 
scissors and opened out. 

The back of the desigr is brushed with 
thin paste and pasted carefully on the 
colored “glass. ”’ 

In mounting for the note-books, the 
note-book paper behind the “ window” 
was cut away, and a colorful exhibit was 
made by hanging the transparencies in 
the schoolroom windows. 





Rose Windows Designs 
Greatly simplified 
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ROSE WINDOW DESIGNS 
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THE ROSE WINDOW DESIGNS WHEN FINISHED FROM THE OPPOSITE UNITS COMPLETE THE RADIATING 
DESIGN. THESE DESIGNS OVER BRILLIANT COLORED TRANSPARENT PAPER PRODUCE BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS WINDOW DECORATIONS 
The School Arts Magazine, December 1926 
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A WINTER DRAWING DE BOLT 
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A WINTER PICTURE FOR THE BLACKBOARD OR DRAWING LESSON. DRAWN BY BYRON DE BOLT 
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DRAWING A CHRISTMAS TREE 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE AND HOW TO DRAW IT. FROM JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘THE CHILD HANDEL’’ 
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Correlated Picture Studies 


JOHN T. LEMOS 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


VII Tue Cuitp HANDEL 
Margaret Isabel Dicksee 


HE picture shown here is sure to be 

full of interest to children. In the 
first place it contains considerable 
human interest. It is a story picture 
and one which immediately arouses our 
curiosity. 

As we look at this interesting composi- 
tion we wonder what it is all about. Who 
is this little boy, what is he doing here 
and who are all these other people. 

The story of this picture and the little 
boy in it isa very interesting one. Little 
George Frederick Handel was the son of 
a well to do German doctor. Like many 
fathers, Dr. Handel had made up his 
mind that his little son was to grow up 
and be afamous lawyer. But like many 
other famous people of the past, little 
George found only one thing that really 
interested him—music. 

Morning and night when George 
Frederick should have been out playing 
or doing his studies, his father would find 
him perched on the stool in front of the 
family harpsichord or spinet as it was 
called, playing tunes on it. At first his 
father had no objections, but when he 
saw that George’s interest was not just a 
temporary idea, he began to oppose this 

love of music. 

“You will never be anybody if you are 
a muscian,”’ he would say, ‘What you 
must do is to grow up a grand lawyer.” 
Such remarks had very little effect on 
George, so finally Dr. Handel had the 


spinet taken up into the dark musty 
garret where the boy would not be 
tempted to play it. If you have read 
much of the history of people who have a 
great love for anything like art or music, 
you probably know that hiding George’s 
beloved harpsichord up in the garret only 
made him want to play it more than 
ever. 

It was not long before the little fellow 
figured out the plan of stealing up into 
the attic at night when all the family 
were fast asleep and playing away for 
hours on the harpsichord. Oftentimes he 
would play until early morning hours 
and would then hurry back to his bed. 

Soon his mother began to worry be- 
cause her boy looked so thin and pale and 
she thought it was because he was no 
longer allowed to play on the spinet that 
he loved so much. Finally one night 
something happened which changed the 
whole situation. 

One night the boy stole up to the attic 
and began to play. This time he felt so 
happy that he forgot to play softly. He 
pulled out the stops on the spinet and 
made it play louder and before long the 
sound of his playing began to filter down 
into the lower rooms of the house. 

George’s father and mother awoke 
astonished. Before long the whole family 
were up and dressed, searching for the 
source of the weird sounds that seemed 
to come from nowhere. Their search 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, THE HISTORY OF LAMPS CAN BE CORRELATED 
WITH THIS MONTH’S PICTURE STUDY. SIMPLE LANTERNS CAN BE CONSTRUCTED BY THE PUPILS 
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finally led them to the musty old garret 
where they suddenly burst in on the 
little musician. 

Our picture shows them just as they 
have discovered the source of the ghost- 
like sounds that woke them up. As we 
look at this famous picture we cannot 
help but notice how the boy has been 
made the center of the artist’s composi- 
tion. The gaze of all the others in the 
room is directed toward him, the light 
from the lantern and his light clothes 
make him a prominent spot in the dark 
and light arrangement. 

After we have studied the figures our 
attention is caught by the secondary 
features, such as the old fashioned chair, 
the quaint harpsichord, and the leaded 
glass window with its round panes. 
Without doubt the picture as a whole 
was very carefully planned and arranged 
to focus our attention on little Handel. 


After this eventful night George was 
worse off than ever, as the garret was 
locked and he could no longer play his 


beloved instrument. Not long after this 
had happend, George’s father planned to 
take a trip to visit his oldest boy who 
was working for the Duke of Weissen- 
felsinadistanttown. George begged to 
be allowed to go, but his father refused 
to take him. Imagine Dr. Handel’s 
surprise when he discovered that the 
little boy was following him on foot. 
Feeling sorry for him, he took him 
along,and George was delighted with the 
wonderful sights he saw on the journey. 

At the Duke’s court they attended 
chapel services one Sunday, and George 
made friends with the organist immedi- 
ately. This kind-hearted man gave him 
permission to play a while on the organ 
after the services. The boy was thrilled 
with the idea and played so well that the 


Duke, who was still in the chapel, be- 
came much interested in this talented 
little musician. 

It was not long before George had told 
him his whole story and the Duke 
planned to help him along. Dr. Handel 
finally agreed to let his son see what he 
could do as a musician, and this was the 
beginning of the career of one of the 
world’s greatest composers. In four 
years he was a master of not only 
the organ, but many other musical 
instruments. 

He was only twenty when he com- 
posed his first opera, which was very 
well received. Finally he went to 
London where his work was so much 
appreciated that he decided to remain, 
and here he became naturalized as an 
English citizen. When he was there he 
wrote his famous oratorio, “ Messiah,” 
the great masterpiece by which so many 
people know him. This oratorio made 
such a great impression that the king of 
England, George I, rose to his feet, and 
stood during its rendition. 

Handel lived to an old age, happy in 
his music, although he became totally 
blind in the last years of his life. 

The Artist: Like many other well 
known artists, Margaret Isabel Dicksee 
came of a talented family. Her uncle, 
Herbert Dicksee, was a famous etcher 
and engraver,and her father and brother 
Frank, were also well known artists. 

With such a family trait and so much 
art environment it is not surprsing that 
Margaret became a good artist also. 

Margaret’s father and uncle had a 
difficult time when they first started to 
become artists, and the stories they told 
her of their experiences, made her appre- 
ciate her opportunities. Mr. Dicksee 

(Continued on p. ix) 
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LAMP SCREEN PESIGN 





THE STORY OF WINDOWS AND THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD WINDOW DESIGN WILL INTEREST THE 
CHILDREN. TRANSPARENT WINDOW PROBLEMS AND LAMP SCREENS CAN BE MADE BY THE CLASS. 
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Design Made Easy 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


ECORATIVE design may be classi- 

fied like many other art forms, into 
types or divisions. A knowledge of these 
divisions will help the design student in 
having a clearer knowledge of preserving 
unity in design. We are better satisfied 
with a building that is built all in har- 
mony. We like to see a person dress with 
clothing, the various parts of which all 
belong to each other. A house with parts 
representative of different periods of 
architecture is a disorganized structure. 
Unrelated dress displays ignorance. 

Anyone who designs using different 
types of design together, or uses parts of 
the different divisions together, ignores 
one of the most essential needs in pro- 
ducing harmonious designs. 

These four divisions are, Naturalistic, 
Conventional, Abstract, and Geometric. 

Naturalistic Design is where realistic 
arrangements of nature forms and irreg- 
ularities are retained, but the subject is 
simplified and pleasing space areas ar- 
ranged. Lines are stronger, values are 
more even, colors are not so varied, as in 
the natural subject. 

Conventional Design is where acci- 
dental growths and irregularities are set 
aside, and typical leaves, buds, flowers, 
and nature forms are used repeatedly as 
a pattern. These typical forms may be 
assembled in radial, symmetrical, or bi- 
symmetrical form. 

Abstract Design is where natural forms 
are used only as a suggestion, and the 
motif derived may have little or no 
resemblance to its source, depending on 


its beauty through interesting and pleas- 
ing arrangement of line, form, and color. 

Geometric Design is where patterns are 
purely geometric, with straight lines, 
following the influence of textile and 
weaving patterns for which most geo- 
metric patterns are made. Due to the 
pleasing qualities of geometric motifs 
they are used for other design purposes. 

Naturalistic division of design is the 
method of design largely used by the 
Japanese artists. The natural growths 
of nature forms are accepted for design, 
but the decorative quality is secured by 
arranging the parts or a portion of the 
plant growth very carefully within the 
space. These arrangements are most 
successful when the spaces between 
parts are good proportions, one to 
another. And the prominent parts or 
points of greatest interest are placed 
within the spaces so that they do not 
appear located in or very near the center. 

If we take a leaf or a flower and copy it 
faithfully in outline and add every vein 
or petal, we have a representative sketch. 
If we take the flower or leaf and draw 
several of them, one after another, or 
draw them in positions around a box or 
scarf, we may have a design arrangement 
but a poor design application. 

If we take the flower or leaf study and 
choose the outline as a form, or a sil- 
houette or shape as a pattern and repeat 
these we then have a better application 
of our nature subject. 

Naturalistic design is the easiest di- 
vision to use, but also the one which more 
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designers abuse than any other. While 
the natural tendencies or growths of the 
plant may be followed in naturalistic 
design, care should be taken not to 
shade parts, or to arrange growths or 
clusters of plants so that it becomes a 
picture rather than a design. A few 
years ago objects were often decorated 
with natural sprays of violets, or apple 
blossoms, or other flowers, colored so 
naturally that they appeared to be real 
flowers temporarily attached to the 
surface. Later, artists recognized that 
no nature form should be used to deco- 
rate a surface unless it was first re- 
arranged or designed to appear to be a 
part of the surface and not temporarily 
attached. 

Artists who gave more study to 
nature forms and their adaptability to 
decoration also recognized that if lines 
and forms of plants were simplified 
toward use as designs, that color should 
likewise be treated. While color in 
nature objects is varied and intricate 
in its blendings of one hue to another, 
when it is used in decoration, color should 
be greatly simplified to be in unity with 
the simplicity of line form and the simple 
flat surface of the object. 

In drawing and painting we express 
height and width of our subjects and try 
to indicate the third dimension of thick- 
ness. In round sculpture we can indi- 
cate the third dimension of thickness. 
In sculpture used for decorating walls, 
bas-reliefs, or pottery, our design may be 
modelled in slight relief but not in the 
“round,” as the design then appears as a 
separate part of the surface it is sup- 
posed to decorate. 


Naturalistic design should mean to us 
then, the use of motifs based on natura! 
plant growths, and not natural plant 
forms used for design in natural repre- 
sentation. 


Exercise 33. Select a flower or leaf 
and make a study sketch from it. From 
this study sketch select a form that can 
be used as a simple repetition motif. 
With this make a border. Make also an 
all-over pattern. 


Exercise 34. Study Plate 33 and read 
the definitions given for the four design 
divisions. With the leaf or flower pat- 
tern see if you can arrange the pattern 
to conform to the four divisions. Use 
only a single motif of each. Do not 
make larger designs as the following 
lessons will have exercises and complete 
instruction on Conventional, Abstract, 
and Geometric. This exercise is simply 
a preliminary review of the divisions of 
design. 


Exercise 35. Draw a branch of some 
plant form. It may be a plant with or 
without flowers. It may be a twig with- 
out leaves. With a paper circle mask 
and two right-angle paper finders, select 
and ink in three design panels. Manila 
paper and a brush and writing ink may 
be used. 


Exercise 36. Selecting the best result 
from Exercise 35, draw it in three ar- 
rangements of dark and light, using a 
brush and ink. Plan the design for use 
on book-ends, as application to flower 
stand, for applique to curtains, for 
floor tile, inserts, and for a tooled leather 
bag. 
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PLATE 33. FOUR DIVISIONS OF DESIGN ARE ILLUSTRATED BY THE ABOVE 
BORDERS. THE FOUR DEFINITIONS ARE GIVEN IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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PLATE 34. THE TWO TOP PANELS ARE NATURALISTIC PLANT FORM DESIGNS BY 
AN ENGLISH ARTIST. THE TWO BELOW ARE DESIGNED BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 
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PLATE 35. A MASK OR FINDERS WILL HELP IN LOCATING GOOD 
NATURALISTIC COMPOSITIONS FROM A NATURE DRAWING 
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PLATE 36. NATURALISTIC DESIGN SHOULD BE USED IN RELATION TO THE SPACE OR SURFACE THAT th 
IT DECORATES. IT SHOULD BE SO USED THAT IT BECOMES A PART OF THE SURFACE AND NOT APPEAR 
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Correlated Picture Studies 
(Continued from p. 249) 

gave Margaret and her brother Frank all 

the help he could and encouraged them 

on to successs. 

These two gifted children made rapid 
progress and were soon exhibiting their 
work together in the art galleries. 
Frank became a member of the famous 
English Royal Academy, a much coveted 
honor. Margaret Dicksee loved to paint 
scenes from stories or from history and 
biography. There is no doubt that 
this picture from the life of Handel, the 
great composer, was her most popular 
work. Ifshe had done nothing but pro- 
duce this in her art experiences, it would 
have been an art career well worth while. 

Questions: What do you first notice in this 
picture? Where is the little boy sitting? What 
do you think he has been doing? Who do you 
think these people are? What are they doing? 
Why do you think they are all interested in 
him? Look at the picture closely. What 
kind of a room is it? How can you tell? 

Does the musical instrument look much like 
our piano of today? Do you know the name of 
this one? 

Is it night or daytime? How do you know? 
What about the clothes these people wear? 
Are they the kind we wear? Why not? What 
is hanging from the woman’s belt? Why do 
you suppose she brought these? 

Can you tell us anything about the life of 
the artist who painted this picture? 

Suggestions to the Teacher: One of the best 
correlation possibilities in this picture study is 
found in the study of musical instruments. 
The teacher will have little difficulty in locating 
both reading material and illustrations showing 
various musical instruments such as the harp, 
organ, pipe organ, piano, etc. 

Ask the pupils to bring in pictures of various 
musical instruments and arrange them in an 
interesting group. Next read or tell them some- 
thing about the development of music from the 
earliest times to our present period. Show 
the difference between reed instruments and 
stringed instruments. 


If time allows, it would be helpful to ask the - 


pupils to write a short composition telling what 
they have learned about musical instruments. 

We find the old fashioned lantern held by Dr. 
Handel, also contains correlation possibilities. 
The story of lighting from the first rush lights 


(Concluded on page x) 














Figure Construction 


By ALON BEMENT 


IGURE Con- 

struction is 
based on the the- 
ory that the rapid 
execution of each 
stroke will produce 
skill and technique 
in much less time 
than the laborious 
and painstaking 
methods so often 
used. 

Each idea was 
thoroughly tested 
with life classes at 
Columbia University 
under the supervision of 
the author. 

Detail anatomy has been avoided, 
and construction of the human figure 
is taught in simple lines similar to 
the illustrations on this page. This 
construction is the kind most needed 
by the student specializing in maga- 
zine illustration, newspaper or com- 
mercial art, fashion drawing, or 
costume design. 

Figure Construction is an espe- 
cially effective text for classes where 
it is impracticable to draw from the 
living model. It is also the most com- 
plete and easily understood text for 
class or self-instruction yet presented. 











Figure Construction was written by 
Mr. Alon Bement, Director of The Art 
Center, New York City, formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Director of Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

124 pages—more than 75 illustrations; 
cloth, $2.50. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NewYork Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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The Long Island Art Table No. 300 


Top 20° x 34’, adjustable top 20° 
x 24". Height 30°. One general 
drawer. 3 private lockers. 3 
instrument lockers. 


Years... 


Hard Usage 
Establishes Kewaunee Quality 


The strain of daily use . . . 25 
years of it, cannot detract from 
Kewaunee long life. For into 
Kewaunee equipment is built 
sturdiness . . . strength to with- 
stand everyday abuse. The pass- 
ing of years leads to but reas- 
sured confidence in Kewaunee. 
Faith in any product bearing 
the Kewaunee label. 


Every detail of the Long Island 
Art Table reflects the Kewau- 
nee Standard. Painstaking work- 
manship throughout ... in 
joints, drawers,and top. Infinite 
care to prevent warping, shrink- 
ing and sagging. Built entirely 
of oak . . . at no added cost, to 
give years of service. 


This table has gained recogni- 
tion . . . a preference that only 
a quarter of a century of leader- 
ship has made possible. 


“Kewaunee Means Quality in School Furniture” 


CO. 


Write for Catalog No. 9 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


A CAL DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE r HOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Economy Plant No.2 
Adrian, Mich. 
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Correlated Picture Studies 
(Continued from page ix) 

to our modern electricity is full of interest. The 

ancient oil vessels with their floating wicks, the 

candles of Colonial days, the Paul Revere type 

of lanterns, the oil lamps, gas lights, and electric 

globes, all tell the story of progress. 

In craftswork it would be interesting for the 
boys to make Colonial lanterns from empty 
cans as shown in the illustration. Carrying this 
further in metal work, pupils can make very 
presentable porch lights from them in pierced 
and hammered copper. 

In paper work practical and artistic lamp and 
candle shades;may be made from vegetable 
parchment stretched over wire frames. Many 
very professional looking lamp shades have 
been made by painting designs on these shades 
with water colors and outlining them with 
Reliefo. 

Next to the lighting correlation we find the old 
fashioned window and chair attract our atten- 
tion. If we must select between the two, the 
study of windows would be the more preferable. 
Like musical instruments and lighting, the 
gradual development of windows in the history 
of dwellings contains many interesting features. 
First we find just an opening left in the tent or 
rude hut. Later we find the use of oiled paper 
as a means of shutting out drafts and yet letting 
in light. Then came the first small bits of thick 
glass and so on to our present conveniences. 
It would be interesting to tell the story of the 
flexible glass, once a secret of the Venetians, 
and to tell the story of its recent re-discovery 
by modern scientists. 

A lesson in Interior Decoration can be intro- 

duced by giving the pupils the problem of 
sketching a window with appropriate drapes 
and accessories, as shown in one of the ac- 
companying sketches. This may be done in 
crayons, water color, or tempera, and is splen- 
did study in composition and color. 

If time allows, the study of furniture and 
costumes is also possible in connection with this 
interesting picture of “The Boy Handel” but 
it will be necessary for the teacher to select the 
topics most suitable to her class. 

“ 

Tue Four Paces of line pictures in the 
October issue of THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE, 
pp. 118, 119, 120 and 121, credited to Miss 
Dorothy B. Kalb, were not made by Miss Kalb 
nor connected with her article. 

SeveraL ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS Will 
be found on the advertising pages of this num- 
ber. Look them all over carefully—they are 
rich in suggestion and helpfulness. 
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ART TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Send 35 cents for ten samples, descriptive pam- 
let and titles of the new and larger miniatures. 
Fhese beautiful reproductions, 138 subjects in all, 96 
of which are duplicated in Museum Prints, 11 x 14. 
The new miniatures average 344 x 44. 
Also in stock the smaller miniatures in sheets of ten. 
GEORGE H. CLARK 
307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pictures (all sizes) for school decoration, 2 catalogues 15 cts. 














Interpretive 
Costume Design 


By Rose Netzorc Kerr 


In Four Folios of 

12 Plates each 
1. Egypt, Greece, and 

Rome 

2. The Orient 
3. The Age of Chivalry 
4. American Costume 
Price per folio,$1.00 p. p. 
Sample plates on request 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 


t ept. 
736 W. 173rd St., N. Y. 





























Tue StanrorD Quap of 1926, issued last June, 
was awarded the national college and university 
prize for the best college annual published during the 
year. The award was made by the Central Inter- 
scholastic Press, which for the past six years has 
conducted a competitive award for the best college 
annual. The selection of the Quad was made from 
489 entries, sent from all parts of the United States, 
Hawaii, and the Panama canal zone. 

Stanford is the first Pacific coast institution to win 
the honor, which rested last year with the University 
of Minnesota publication, Savitar. Each book sub- 
mitted in the contest was given the most thorough 
rating to establish its absolute position with regard 
to other entries submitted. 

Mr. Pedro J. Lemos, Editor of Tae Scnoot Arts 
MaGazINne, was the general art director of the 1926 


Quad. 
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In THE Death of Daniel A. Fraser, which occurred 
on September 10, many readers of Tue ScHoou Arts 
MaGazineE will miss a familiar figure at meetings of 
teachers throughout New England, as well as a 
friend upon whom they had learned to depend for 
educational publications. His long and faithful 
service in his chosen field merits a word of recogni- 
tion from this magazine which we are glad to give. 

For twenty years Mr. Fraser had been the New 
England representative of the F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., Dansville, N. Y., so long a time that he and 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans were closely 
associated. In speaking of him that magazine says: 
. Mr. Fraser was a man of sterling qualities, upright 
mm character, frank and straightforward in all his 
dealings. . . . He was in all ways a high type of 
man, a representative of whom any company could 
well be proud.” 








Art Appreciation 
made interesting 











HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRANS-LUX 
Air-Cooled Opaque 
PROJECTOR 


and 


Daylight Picture Screen 


have made it possible to project all illustrative 
material under daylight conditions and pre- 
serve true color tone. 


The projector is automatically cooled by 
a suction blower which makes possible the use 
of sufficient light intensity without danger of 
overheating or scorching the picture material. 
You can, therefore, use post cards, book and 
magazine illustrations, sketches and diagrams, 
with confidence that they will not be harmed 
in any way by the heat of the projector. 

A Stereopticon Attachment enables you to 
use standard lantern slides. 

This equipment is recommended by art 
directors of the large cities in the United States 
as indispensable for teaching Art Appreciation 
in the Junior and Senior High Schools. 

It is being purchased for older buildings and 
specified for the new. 

Further information will be given upon 
request. 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A NEW EDITION 


anda 
NEW PUBLICATION 
A COLOR NOTATION 


HE seventh edition of ‘‘A Cotor 

Noration”’ has just been printed. It 

contains beautifully litchographed 
color pages, 105 interesting text pages, size 
6x8 inches. Binding 77 Strathmore Munsell 
Cover, Neutral Gray. 


In addition you will find in ‘‘A Cotor 
Notation’ an explanation of the widely 
accepted Munsell eum of color specifica- 
tion by its originator Mr. A. H. Munsell. 
The author has succeeded in presenting in 
simple language the gist of his vast know- 
ledge of the science and art of color. 


It is instructive and interesting, and should 
be found not only on the desk of every user 
and student of color, but on the personal 
bookshelf of every well-read man of today. 


Price $2.00 the copy. 


COLOR IN PAINTING 


RADE school teachers and other 
educators will welcome ‘‘Cotor 1n 
Paintinc’’ (by Miss Margaret 


McAdory, Director of Art Education, 
Birmingham, Alabama). 


It is of invaluable assistance to instructors 
in the classroom. Eight handy four-page 
leaflets describe a world-famous work of 
art with interesting life sketches of the 
artist. Eight color illustrations are then 
analyzed in definite terms of the Munsell 
System. 


All of the ane have been reproduced by 


courtesy of the Museum Louvre and include 
“Dance of the Nymphs’’—Corot, ‘Still 
Life’’—Chardin, *“The Gleaners’’—Millet, 
and ‘‘The Nymph Pool’’—Monet. 


Price $1.00 the copy 


Send your order today 
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MUNSELL 
COLOR COMPANY 
10 East Franklin Street 
BALTIMORE 


Equipment and materials for demon- 
strating and teaching the Munsell 
Color System in class room work. 


Established 1905 
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SELECTED ASSORTMENT — ALL DIFFERENT 


10 Birthday Cards 
for Hand Coloring 
ENVELOPE WITH EACH CARD 50°*"* postpaid 
SIZE OF CARDS 4” x 5” 
The Artwell Co., Dept. A 
155 Atwells Avenue Providence, R. I. 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 
Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming ve 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are pract} 
cal, interesting, easy to learn and to do. We sell materials 
of the finest quality, reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair ca 
Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braid 
straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send f} 
15 cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions and 
illustrations of over 500 different articles. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 
36 Everett Street Alliston Station Boston 34, Mass. 














Exquisite 
Color 
reproduc- 
tions for 











PICTURE 
STUDY 


The finest color reproductions at little 
more than the price of black and white. 
These exquisite reproductions,which must 
not be confused with the ordinary so- 
called color prints, now for the first time 
open the way to real art appreciation. 


MUSEUM MINIATURES 


155 subjects, price 3 to 2 cents according 
to quantity. Write for prospectus and 
specimen prints free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 16, 8 East 49th Street, New York 











PEARL PRESS 


a quality press built for small work—rapid, 


economical. 

CUTTERS 
for paper, card, cloth, veneer—office cutters. 
We shall be glad to send complete information upon request 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 











Basketry, Manual Arts 
and Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog. Free Art Catalog 
ree Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Department D. Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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